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A  version  under  the  title  of  u  Betty  Martin Performed  at 
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Characters. 


Original. 

COLONEL  CAHSTICK .  M.  Berton.  ... 

MR.  CHRISTOPHER  CAP- 

STICK  .  M.  Dupuis. 

% 

FUBBS  (a  Ticket  Porter) .  M.  Antonin. 

MR.  DUPLEX  [a  Watchmaker)  M.  Brunet. 

MRS.  CAPSTICK  {the  Colonel's 

Wife)  .  Mile.  Riquier.  ... 

JEMIMA  {her Lady's  Maid)  ...  Mile.  Desiree.  ... 

S ALL  Y  SMART  {her  Housemaid) 


Adelphi,  London. 
Mr.  Selby. 

Mr.  Parselle. 
Miss  Hayman. 
Mr.  Wave. 

Miss  Wyndham. 
Miss  Laidlaw. 
Mrs.  Keeley. 


The  Character  of  Amedee,  performed  by  Monsieur  Lesueur,  has 
been  altered  in  the  present  adaptation,  and  also  in  the  version 
played  at  the  Adelphi,  from  a  male  to  a  female  domestic. 


Costumes. 

Colonel  Capstick. — Frock  coat,  light  waistcoat,  black  trousers 
black  stock,  iron  grey  hair,  moustache. 

Christopher  Capstick. — Modern  walking  suit. 

Fubbs. — Fustian  suit. 

Duplex. — Plain  dark  suit. 

Mrs.  Capstick. — Fashionable  walking  dress. 

Jemima. — Light  muslin,  black  apron,  cap. 

Sally  Smart. — Merino  frock,  short  sleeves, large  apron,  white  cap. 


***  This  Farce  is  the  properly  of  Thomas  Hailes  Lacy. 
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Scene. — A  handsomely  furnished  Apartment. — Folding  doors ,  c. ; 

Fireplace ,  l.  ;  Chairs,  Tables,  &c.  dbc. ;  doors,  r.  and  l. 

Noise  of  something  very  heavy  falling  heard,  c. 

Enter  Sally  Smart,  c.,  she  throws  herself  into  a  chair  overcome 

with  emotion. 

Sally.  Oh  lud  !  oh  lud !  I’ve  done  it — I’ve  done  it !  I  thought 
I  should  at  last.  0 — oh  !  when  master  sees  it — when  he  sees  it,  and 
his  cousin,  Mr.  Christopher,  oh,  oh  !  I’m  a  ruined  girl !  ( theatrically ) 
Ruined  by  my  own  act !  yes,  I  am  lost !  ( tragically )  Lost  for  ever  ! 
Somebody’s  coming.  ( looking  off,  l.  d.)  ’Tis  Jemima  ;  if  she  sees 
me  she  will  know  all — if  I  cannot  hide  my  guilt,  let  me  at  least 
hide  my  face.  Buns  off,  c.  door. 

Enter  Jemima,  l.  d.,  a  new  gown  on  her  arm. 

Jemima.  So  I’ve  got  to  finish  this  dress,  which  the  Colonel  has 
just  bought  for  my  mistress ;  if  I  get  it  done  by  to-morrow  it  will 
do — so  I  need  not  hurry,  for  it’s  not  much  past  ten  o’clock.  ( clock 
strikes  ivithout — she  counts)  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12!  it 
can’t  be  twelve  ! — 13,  14,  15, 16, 17,  18, 19,  20,  21,  22,  23,  24, 25, 26, 
27  !  ( laughing )  Oh  !  it’s  that  poor  Sally.  ( rattle  and  noise  as  if  the 
pendxdum  and  chain  of  a  clock  falling) 

Sally,  (heard  without)  Oh  !  oh!  oh! 

Enter  Sally,  c.,  breathless. 

Sally.  It’s  all  over,  Jemima — catch  me  ! 

Jemima.  What’s  the  matter? — what  have  you  done? 

Sally.  Nothing  ! 

Jemima.  Haven’t  you  broken  the  clock  ? 

Sally.  No,  it  broke  itself ! 

Jemima.  But  you  just  now  knocked  it  down  ? 

Sally.  No,  it  just  now  knocked  me  down. 

Jemima.  Impossible ! 

Sally.  But  true,  by  the  heavens  above  us !  that  magnificent 
clock ! 

Jemima.  What  a  noise  there  will  be  in  the  house,  when — the 
Colonel  is  so  hasty. 
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Sally.  A  hot-headed  old  military  soldier,  which  has  always  been 
fighting. 

Jemima.  What  shall  you  do  ? 

Sally.  I  know  not — leave  my  place. 

Jemima.  Nonsense — what,  quit  a  good  situation,  for  a  broken 
clock  ? 

Sally.  How  can  I  stay !  didn’t  you  hear  the  hours  that  it 
struck  ? — Can  I  live  in  the  house  with  that  there  clock,  expecting 
every  minute  it  will  strike  from  13  to  27  ?  when  every  stroke  above 
twelve,  will  strikes  a  funeral  knell  upon  this  guilty  heart ! 

Jemima.  Pshaw  ! 

Sally.  My  master  will  no  longer  trust  me,  when  the  clock  has 
left  off  ticking. 

Jemima.  But  how  could  you  throw  over  that  enormous  clock  ? 

Sally.  I’ll  shew  you :  I  was  going  to  wash  the  glass — I  got 
hold  of  it — so  !  ( embracing  Jemima’s  shoulders ,  and  lifting  her  from 
the  ground )  As  I’ve  got  hold  of  you  now  ;  all  of  a  sudden  I  heard 
a  bell  ring — I  let  go  !  (lets  Jemima  go)  So  !  but  I  had  overbalanced 
it — it  fell  upon  me — so  !  and  I  held  it  up — so  !  ( holds  Jemima  up 
with  both  hands ,  as  a  scene-shifter  does  a  scene  tvhen  falling)  And 
we  both  fell — so  !  ( pulling  Jemima  on  ground  upon  herself  )  Clock 
uppards ! 

Jemima.  ( looking  of]  c.)  What  a  smash  ! 

Sally.  And  when  I  looked  at  it — there  was  its  pennylum  lying 
knocked  off,  and  it  will  never  wig-wag  any  more. 

Jemima.  Oh,  Sally  ! 

Colonel.  ( heard  without)  Sarah  ! 

Sally.  Oh,  Jemima  !  ( she  shuts  c.  d.  quicJclg) 

Enter  Capstick,  k.  i>.,  dressed  for  walking. 

Cap.  Sarah. 

Sally.  Yes,  sir. 

Cap.  Fetch  my  hat  and  cane. 

Sally.  Yes,  sir.  (hesitating  before  c.  n.) 

Cap.  Well,  go. 

Sally.  Yes,  sir.  (aside  to  Jemima)  Don’t  let  him  go  into  the 
drawing  room. 

Exit  Sally,  l. 

Cap.  So  that’s  the  new  dress  I  bought  for  Mrs.  Capstick,  isn’t  it? 

Jemima.  Yes,  sir. 

Cap.  It  will  become  her  charmingly,  (aside)  Dear  Mrs.  Capstick ! 

Enter  Sally,  with  hat  and  cane ,  l. 

Sally.  Hat  and  cane,  sir. 

Cap.  (taking  them)  Oh,  by  the  bye,  my  cousin  will  call  to-day. 

Sally.  The  cousin  which  gave  him  the  clock.  Oh,  Jemima  ! 

Cap.  Tell  him  I've  gone  to  the  Temple  to  see  my  solicitor,  but 
that  I  shall  be  in  again  by  five,  (to  Sally,  who  stands  transfixed) 
Do  you  hear  ? 

Sally.  Yes,  sir. 
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Cap.  But  do  you  understand? 

Sally.  Yes,  sir  :  your  solicitor’s  gone  to  the  Temple,  but  lie’ll 
be  in  again  by  five. 

Cap.  No,  no — I  shall  be  in,  stupid,  by  five. 

Sally.  Yes,  sir — you  will  be  in  and  stupid  by  five. 

Cap.  What  the  devil !  Of  all  the  fools - ( looking  at  his  watch) 

I  forgot  to  wind  it  up  last  night.  What’s  o’clock  ? 

Sally.  Twenty-seven ! 

Cap.  ( not  hearing  her)  Something  struck  just  now — what  was  it  ? 

Sally.  Twenty-seven  ! 

Cap.  How  dare  you  laugh  at  me  ?  ( passionately ) 

Sally.  I’m  not  a  laughing  at  you,  sir — I’m  not  in  a  laughing 
humour.  The  mainspring  of  my  peace  is  gone — my  clock — 1  mean 
my  heart  is  broke - 

Cap.  Don’t  make  an  ass  of  yourself:  you  read  those  penny 
romances  till  you  don’t  know  whether  you  stand  on  your  head 
or  your  heels,  otherwise  you  are  not  a  bad  servant.  What’s 
the  time  ? 

Jemima.  Half-past  eleven,  sir. 

Cap.  Oh,  1  shall  be  there  by  twelve  then. 

Sally,  {aside)  Oh,  if  the  clock  should  start  off  again  before  he 
does. 

Cap.  What  the  devil  are  you  staring  at,  girl  ?  What’s  the 
matter  with  you — ain’t  you  well  ? 

Sally.  No,  sir. 

Cap.  What’s  your  ailment  ? 

Sally.  Tic-dollaroo  ! 

Cap.  Remember,  I  shall  be  in  punctually  as  the  clock  strikes  five. 

Exit  Capstick,  l. 

Sally.  Oh,  Jemima — it’ll  never  strike  again  !  Mr.  Christopher’s 
a  coming,  and  directly  he  comes  he’ll  go  and  look  at  his  favourite 
clock  that  his  grandmother  gave  him,  and  he’ll  be  here  before  five. 

Jemima.  Unless  he  breaks  his  time. 

Sally.  Don’t  say  breaks  his  time ,  it  so  reminds  me  of  my  fatal 
crime.  I  know  what  I’ll  do  !  I’ll  rout  out  the  drawing  room  —I’ll 
take  up  the  carpet,  and  pile  it  and  all  the  chairs  and  tables  right 
agin  the  clock — then  he  can’t  see  the  smash  and  pendulum.  (Post¬ 
man’s  knock  heard  outside ,  l.,  starting)  Lord,  how  it  frit  me  !  ( goes 
off,  and  is  heard  to  speak  without)  Pray,  Mr.  Postman,  you  haven’t 
got  such  a  thing  as  a  pennylum  about  you,  have  you  ? 

Postman,  {without)  No,  miss. 

Sally.  Thank  you.  ( she  re-enters)  Here’s  the  letters.  ( places 
them  on  table)  Like  them,  my  doom  is  sealed — the  stamp  of  crime 
is  on  my  brow.  ( knock  heard  icithout)  Oh,  Jemima! 

Exit  Sally, 

Ticket-Porter.  ( without )  This  number  13  ? 

Sally.  Yes,  sir. 

Porter.  Letter  for  the  master  of  the  house. 

Sally.  Why,  this  isn’t  by  post  ? 

Porter.  No. 
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Sally.  You  haven't  got  such  a  thing  as  a  new  pennylum  about 
you,  have  you  ? 

Pouter.  No,  ma’am. 

Sally.  Thank  you. 

Jemima.  ( calling )  Sally,  send  him  for  the  clockmaker. 

Sally.  Oh,  come  in,  sir,  will  you  ? 

Enter  Ticket-Porter  and  Sally,  l. 

Sally,  {putting  letter  among  others)  I  dare  say  he’ll  do  it  for  me  ; 
my  dear  sir,  my  good  kind  sir,  would  you  go  a  errand  for  me  ? 
Porter.  Yes,  mum,  with  pleasure — where  to  ? 

Sally.  It’s  to  the  watchmaker. 

Porter.  What,  have  you  broken  your  watch  ? 

Sally.  No,  I  never  break  nothing — nothing. 

Porter.  What  do  you  want  at  the  watchmaker’s  then  ? 

Sally.  ( bothered )  Oh,  it’s  a  wedding  present  I  am  going  to  make 
to  a  friend  of  mine  who  has  just  lost  her  husband. 

Porter.  Eh? 

Sally.  No,  no,  I — I — I — I’m  going  to  present  her  with  a  nice 
new  silver  watch. 

Porter.  Well,  I  thought  you  wasn’t  going  to  give  her  agoid’un. 
Sally.  Why  not,  if  I  could  get  a  gold  ’un  for  the  same  price  ? 
Porter.  But  that’s  not  likely. 

Sally.  Well,  pr’aps  it  isn’t;  but  look  here,  you  go  to  Mr.  Du¬ 
plex’s — do  you  know  Duplex’s,  him  as  has  a  luminated  face  ? 
Porter.  Yes. 

Sally.  Tell  him  to  come  here  directly — directly — this  instant — 
now — immediately;  bring  him  here,  and  I’ll  give  you  a  thousand 
thanks— my  eternal  blessing  ! 

Porter.  Blessing  ? 

Sally.  And  ninepence  into  the  bargain. 

Porter.  Ninepence,  very  good,  never  mind  the  blessing. 

Sally.  And  if  he  comes  directly,  I’ll  make  it  a  shilling. 

Porter.  No,  no,  never  mind  the  shilling,  ninepence  will  do ;  1 
don’t  charge  you  as  I  should  your  master. 

Sally  But - 

Porter.  Ninepence  will  be  enough. 

Sally.  Well,  if  you’re  obstinate,  I  won’t  press  it  on  you.  [aside) 
This  ticket-porter  has  a  delicacy  not  peculiar  to  his  class  ;  if  1  were 
to  insist,  he’d  think  it  suspicious — guilt  is  ever  lavish — them  as  is 
innocent  doesn’t  need  to  be  generous,  {shoioing  him  out)  Duplex’s 
is  round  the  corner. 

Torter.  I  know.  Exit ,  l. 

Sally.  Oh,  Jemima !  this  clockmaker  beams  across  the  dark 
sky  of  my  lowering  fate,  like  a  rainbow  with  a  pennylum  in  its 
list ;  if  the  clock  shouldn’t  be  quite  smashed,  intoxicating  rapturous 
vision  !  I’ll  go  and  rout  the  drawing  room.  Exit,  c. 

Jemima.  ( working )  Poor  Sally! 

Enter  Mrs.  Capstick,  r. 

Mrs.  C.  Has  the  Colonel  gone  out? 
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Jemima.  Yes,  madam,  to  the  Temple. 

Mrs.  C.  How  are  you  getting  on  with  the  dress,  will  it  be  ready 
by  to-night  ? 

Jemima.  I  could  finish  it  by  to-night  if  I  had  the  ribbons  and 
trimmings,  but  if  I  have  to  go  out  for  them  I  shan’t  have  the  time 
to  finish  the  dress. 

Mrs.  C.  Then  I’ll  go  out  for  the  trimmings,  I  think  I  know  what 
is  wanted.  I’ll  get  my  things  myself.  ( aside )  It’s  very  kind  of  my 
good  husband  to  be  so  thoughtful  of  me. 

Exit,  r. 

Jemima.  My  master  and  mistress  are  a  regular  model  couple — 
married  four  years  and  yet  they  still  love  each  other,  it’s  uncommon 
— and  very  unnatural  1  think.  ( knock  heard ) 

Enter  Sally,  hastily. 

Sally.  It’s  him  !  Oh,  Jemima,  it’s  the  clockmaker ! 

She  goes  off,  l. 

Re-enters  with  Duplex,  l. 

Come  in,  sir,  I’m  so  glad  you’re  come. 

Duplex.  You  want  to  look  at  some  watches  I’m  told !  ( puts  down 
his  hat  and  takes  out  of  his  pocket  a  box  full  of  icatches) 

Sally.  N — o  ! 

Duplex.  No  !  what  then  was  the  object - 

Sally.  The  object’s  inside,  come  in  and  I’ll  show  you  the  object. 

Duplex.  ( surprised )  Eh  ? 

Sally.  Come  in  and  I’ll  show  you ;  Jemima,  the  time  has  come, 
my  fate  is  soon  decided. 

She  takes  Duplex  off,  c.,  he  astonished. 

Enter  Mrs.  Capstick,  r.  dressed  for  walking. 

Mrs.  C.  The  Colonel  will  return  at  five  o’clock,  will  he  not 
J  emima? 

Jemima.  Yes,  madam. 

Sally.  ( heard  without)  Oh,  oh  ! 

Mrs.  C.  What’s  that?  Somebody  in  the  drawing  room,  who  is  it? 

Jemima.  It’s  Sarah,  singing,  ma’am. 

Mrs.  C.  Singing — she  must  have  a  very  bad  cold? 

Jemima.  No,  ma’am,  it’s  a  very  melancholy  tune  she’s  singing  to. 

Mrs.  C.  It  is  indeed.  I  shall  not  be  long. 

Crosses  and  exit ,  l. 

Sally,  (puts  her  head  out ,  c.)  Jemima,  is  missus  gone? 

Jemima.  Yes  ! 

Enter  Sally,  c. 

Sally.  Then  I  am  saved !  Mr.  Duplex  says  that  I  have  only 
snapt  the  spring — hurt  the  barrel — bent  two  wheels — slightly  in¬ 
jured  all  the  rest  of  the  works— and  broken  the  pennylum  ;  but 
that  in  four  days  it’ll  be  all  right  again  and  he’ll  bring  it  back — 
four  days,  that’ll  be  before  Sunday,  and  they  onty  go  into  that  room 
on  Sunday,  hurra!  Shout,  Jemima,  shout,  hurra  ! 
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Jemima,  {going)  Be  quiet,  Sally. 

Sally.  Where  are  you  going ? 

•Jemima.  To  fetch  some  lace.  Exit  Jemima,  r. 

Sally.  And  I  must  go  and  get  a  cab  to  take  the  clock  away  in. 

Enter  Duplex  from ,  c.,  with  clock  wrapped  up  in  a  cloth. 

You’ve  got  the  unfortunate  object  then,  have  you? 

Duplex.  All  right.  (knock  heard ) 

Sally.  There’s  a  knock. 

Duplex.  I  heard  it — open  the  door  for  me. 

Sally,  {looking  from  window)  It’s  master  ! 

Duplex.  Open  the  door. 

Sally.  No  !  master  will  see  you,  and  my  eternal  doom’s  decreed! 
What  shall  I  do?  You  must  hide. 

Duplex.  Hide  !  {knock  heard  violently) 

Sally.  Yes,  or  he’ll  see  you.  Go  in  here,  {pointing  to  door ,  n.) 
Bolt  the  door,  and  don’t  answer  till  you  hear  my  voice. 

Duplex.  Can’t  I  go  back  into  the  drawing  room? 

Sally.  There’s  no  holt  on  there — so  bolt  in  there. 

Duplex.  But  it’s  the  missusses  and  master’s  bed  room. 

{knock  heard  louder) 

Sally.  Go  in— go  in.  {pushes  him  in  and  shuts  door)  Bolt  it — 
bolt  it.  ( calling  through  keyhole — the  holt  is  heard)  I  am  saved 
again,  {knock  again)  Coming,  sir. 

She  exits,  l. 

Be -enter  Sally  with  Capstjck,  l. 

Cap.  Why  the  devil  was  I  kept  so  long  at  the  door? 

Sally.  I  was  a  dressing  myself,  sir. 

Cap.  Why  how  can  that  be?  {pointing  to  her  dress) 

Sally.  Please,  sir,  I’d  got  my  frock  off,  and  when  I  heard  you 
knock  I — I — 1  put  it  on  again.  Here’s  the  letters,  sir.  (aside) 
If  that  clockmaker  coughs  or  sneezes  I  am  done  for — if  he  has 
got  a  cold  I  am  lost.  Oh,  would  that  I  could  give  him  one  of 
Locock’s  wafers  through  the  keyhole!  {seeing  hat)  Why  there’s 
his  hat — he  has  left  his  hat.  {takes  it) 

Cap.  {ivho  has  read  some  letters  and  put  them  down)  What’s  this? 
Anonymous  !  {reading)  “  This  comes  from  an  unknown  friend,  who 
informs  you  that  your  wife  gives  daily  rendezvous  to  a  young 
nobleman ;  they  meet  regularly  in  Montague  Square.”  Here, 
Sarah,  take  my  hat.  (Sally  has  now  two  hats,  which  she  endeavours 
to  conceal)  Harriet — my  wife  !  oh,  this  is  some  calumny  ! — some 
insidious  lie  coming  from  an  envious  wretch,  whose  slander  is 
anonymous — who  creeps  assassin-like  to  stab  his  victim  in  the 
dark  !  I’ll  shew  it  to  her.  {lie  goes  to  r.  d.) 

Sally.  Oh,  lord  ! 

Cap.  ( knocking )  Harriet! — she  doesn’t  answer — the  door  is  fast. 

Is  your  mistress  dressing  ? 

Sally.  Yes,  sir— she’s  trying  on  all  her  dresses  one  after  the 
other,  going  right  through  the  whole  lot. 

Cap.  I  hear  a  step — a  loud,  heavy  step. 
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Sally,  {aside)  Oh,  the  fool,  he’s  walking  about !  Oh,  it’s — it’s - 

Cap.  Who  ? 

Sally.  Jemima. 

Cap.  (i calling )  Harriet!  Jemima!  {sees  both  hats )  Who’s  hat 
is  that  ? 

Sally.  ( puzzled )  I  don’t  know,  sir ;  I — I — I  found  it  here,  but 
I  didn’t  see  it  come  in  ;  I  think  it’s  a  runaway  hat,  sir. 

Cap.  ’Tis  very  odd — Harriet ! — is  she  asleep  ? — that  hat  must 
belong  to  somebody,  {looks  through  keyhole )  A  man — a  man  in  my 
wife’s  bedroom,  near  the  fireplace,  {looks)  I  do  not  know  him. 

Sally.  Oh,  oh  !  {struck  with  an  idea,  puts  hats  on  table )  I  can  go 
round  by  the  back  stairs,  and  see  who  it  is,  sir.  Buns  off,  c. 

Cap.  Who  can  he  be  ?  ( looking  again )  He  has  left  the  fireplace — 
he  shall  not  escape  ! 

Seizes  handle  of  door ,  and  is  about  to  force  it,  when  the  bolt  is 
heard  to  clraio ,  and  Sally  opens  it  from  the  inside ,  pale  and 
breathless — a  pause. 

Sally.  Please,  sir,  missus  is  gone  out,  and  it  was  Jemima  which 
had  gone  down  stairs  by  the  back  staircase,  and  had  forgotten  to 
unbolt  the  door. 

Capstick  looks  at  her  sternly ,  and  rushes  off \  r.  d. 

Sally.  ( sinking  into  a  chair)  Oh  !  he’s  gone — the  clockmaker 
has  gone,  with  the  clock  and  an  old  hat  of  master’s.  Pheu  !  what 
a  fine  invention  a  back  staircase  is — goles  !  there’s  the  clock- 
maker’s  hat,  that  mustn’t  be  here.  Takes  hat  off ,  c.  d. 

Enter  Capstick,  r.  d. 

Cap.  He  is  gone  !  can  it  be  possible  that  Harriet,  my  wife — no, 
no — yet  I  saw  him,  distinctly  saw  him ;  and  this  letter,  this  anony¬ 
mous  letter,  oh  !  and  that  hat,  that  d — d  hat !  She  told  me  this 
morning  that  she  should  stay  at  home  the  whole  day,  and  yet 
— she  was  there — with  him,  "and  at  the  sound  of  my  voice,  fled 
with  him  ;  and  I  waited  at  the  street  door  some  minutes  before  I 
was  admitted,  {with  rage)  And  this  fool  of  a  girl  is  in  their  con¬ 
fidence,  fee’d  by  them,  no  doubt ;  I’ll  call  her  here,  and  watch  the 
workings  of  her  face  as  she  replies  to  me ;  dreadful  as  the  truth 
must  be,  I’ll  seek  it.  Sarah ! 

Enter  Sally,  c.,  and  shuts  doors. 

Sally.  Yes,  sir. 

Cap.  During  my  absence,  who  has  been  here  ? 

Sally.  Nobody,  sir, 

Cap.  But  there  was  somebody  here  just  now,  I  saw  a  hat  there 
on  that  table. 

Sally,  {bringing  hat  from  table)  Here  it  is,  sir. 

Cap.  That’s  mine. 

Sally.  Yes,  that’s  your’s,  sir. 

Cap.  Where’s  the  other  ? 

Sally.  It’s— it’s  gone,  sir. 

Cap.  Gone !  How  ? 
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.  fALLY*  Well,  sir,  I  don’t  know.  It  came  in  of  itself — and  I  think 
it  has  gone  out  of  itself. 

Cap.  (aside,  his  eye  on  her)  She  is  confused,  (aloud)  Of  itself  ? 
Sally.  1  es,  sir,  hats  turn  round  now-a-days  of  themselves,  and 
ta  des  move,  sir,  and  answer  questions ;  and  if  a  table  answers 
iaps,  whv  shouldn’t  a  hat  make  a  morning  call  ?  (knock  heard) 

Cap.  There  is  my  cousin. 

,.  Exit  Sally,  l. 

>  be  could  not  meet  my  eye.  Oh  !  if  I  find — but  let  me  keep  calm 
and  quiet  as  I  can. 

Enter  Sally  and  Christopher  Capstick,  l. 

(  hrjs.  Good  morning,  Colonel,  here  you  are  at  home  then  as 
usual .  The  model  husband  and  the  model  wife — turtles — turtles. 
Cap.  (aside)  Oh  !  (groaning) 

Chris.  I’m  before  my  time,  but  the  fact  is,  I’m  hungry.  Can  you 
give  me  some  lunch  ? 

Cap.  Lunch — yes.  Sarah,  serve  lunch  ! 

r  Exit  Sally,  c.,  closing  doors  after  her  carefully. 

Loris.  Mrs.  Capstick  not  at  home?  That’s  strange. 

( >AP.  Strange— not  at  all. 

(  f iris.  Why,  you’re  always  together. 

Cap.  Always?  Oh,  no! 

Chris.  Where  is  she? 

Cap.  Where?  I — I  don’t  know. 

Enter  Sally  with  lunch  on  a  tray ,  and  tea  pot,  and  milk  ewer,  and 
sugar  basin  in  tray — she  puts  them  on  table. 

Chris.  When  will  she  be  back  ? 

Cap.  I — I  don’t  know. 

Chris.  \\  hat’s  the  time  ?  (Sally  starts  and  lets  a  plate  fall) 

Cap.  I  don’t  know. 

Chris..  [  saw  a  magnificent  clock  yesterday  at  Major  Hardy’s, 
but  nothing  to  ours  in  the  next  room.  (Sally  breaks  another  plate) 
Cap.  Sarah,  what  are  you  doing? 

Sally.  Please,  sir,  I  let  a  plate  fall. 

C  hris.  There  s  a  superiority  of  workmanship  in  our  clock  that  I 
lui\  c  never  found  in  any  other.  Look  here  !  ^  % 

Going  towards  c.  n.,  Sally  rushes  into  c.  room  and  re-appears 
sweeping  with  her  broom,  so  as  to  intercept  his  entrance 
Christopher  stands  looking  in. 

.  y  f  * 

,  ,  ^  confusion  !  Everything  turned  ti^sV-turvy— where’s  the 
clock  ?  *  » 

Sally.  It’s  laying  down  upon  tlife  sofa— P>uT  it  there  that  I 
might  wash  the  marble  chimney-piece,  the  cushions  hides  it  now. 
(in  hei  excitement  she  gets  Christopher’s  hat  which  he  carries  in  his 
hand  upon  the  handle  of  the  broom,  it  falls  from  there  into  the  fire¬ 
place,  nobody  perceiving  it)  Lunch  is  ready,  sir !  (they  sit  down  to 
table,  Sally  attending) 

Chris.  You  don’t  seem  well,  Colonel. 
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Cap.  Well!  oh,  yes,  but  I’m  not  hungry. 

Chkis.  I  am — I’ll  take  some  pie,  and,  Sarah,  a  glass  of  wine  ! 
(Sarah  Jills  wine  into  a  teacup  and  gives  it  him) 

Chris.  Why  what  are  you  about — wine  in  a  teacup. 

Sally.  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir.  ( takes  it  from  him  and  throws  it 
into  sugar  basin ) 

Cap.  Now  then  ! 

Sally.  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir.  (she  pours  wine  into  glass,  then  puts 
two  lumps  of  sugar  in  it  uiith  the  tongs ,  then  adds  milk  and  gives  it  tv 
Christopher) 

Chris.  Why  she’s  mad  ! 

Cap.  (roaring  out)  Leave  the  room  ! 

Sally.  Yes,  sir.  They  won’t  be  pleased,  do  all  I  can  for  ’em. 

Exit  Sally,  c. 

Chris,  (eating  and  drinking)  What  a  singular  girl,  to  bring  a  tea 
equipage  with  the  luncheon  tray. 

Cap.  She  is  driven  lialf-crazy  by  reading  penny  romances. 
(aside)  Her  confusion — her  knowledge  of  my  shame  is  evident. 

Chris.  Romances — penny  romances — moral  poison — purchased  in 
pennyworths,  weekly  doses  of  love,  murder,  suicide,  and  conjugal 
infidelity. 

Cap.  prising)  Infidelity  ! 

Chris.  There — I  shall  do  now  till  dinner.  I’ll  be  back  by  five,  1 
suppose  by  then,  Mrs.  Capstick  will  have  returned,  (rising) 

Cap.  Perhaps  ! 

Chris.  Where’s  my  hat  ?  ( looking  for  it)  Did  she  take  it  into  the 
drawing  room.  Goes  off  c.  i>. 

Cap.  I  will  know  all,  I  cannot  endure  this  horrible  suspense. 

Re-enter  Christopher,  with  a  hat  too  small  for  him. 

Chris.  This  isn’t  my  hat. 

Cap.  Another  hat ! 

Enter  Sally,  c. 

Chris.  Sarah,  where’s - 

Sally.  Your  hat,  sir?  here,  (picks  it  out  of  fireplace) 

Cap.  Can  he  be  in  that  room,  that  she  keeps  continually  in  and 
out  of  it  ? 

Chris.  I’ll  be  back  by  five.  Exit  Christopher,  l.  d. 

Capstick  rushes  into  the  room,  c. 

Sally.  Drat  the  hat!  oh,  he’s  gone  into  the  drawing  room. 
( looking  in)  He’s  looking  about  on  all  sides,  he  can’t  find  his  clock 
— it’s  come  at  last  I  thought  it  wrould  ! 

Capstick  rushes  out. 

Cap.  Not  there — he’s  gone  ! 

Sally.  He  says  it’s  not  there — and  it’s  gone  —so  it  is,  to  the 
clockmaker’s.  (aside) 

Cap.  (seizing  Sally’s  arm  and  dragging  her  down,  c.)  Where, 
where  is  the  object  of  all  my  past  happiness — my  present  misery? 

Sally.  Forgive  me  !  Oh  !  forgive  me,  sir.  ( falling  tragically  on 
her  knees) 
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Cap.  Forgive  you  ?— yes,  but  tell  me - 

Sally.  Oh,  it’s  such  a  pity  to  be  found  out  after  having  been  at 
all  this  trouble  to  hide  it. 

Cap.  What,  you  confess  then  ? 

Sally.  Yes,  sir. 

Cap.  Go  on. 

Sally.  The  object  as  you  call  it — and  he  called  it  an  object  too  ! 
Cap.  He  ?  furies  ! 

Sally.  The  object  is - 

Cap.  ( half  mad)  Where — where  ? 

Sally.  Gone  home  with  him. 

Cap.  Home  with  him  ? 

Sally.  To  his  house. 

Cap.  To  his  house  !  (Jails  into  chair) 

Sally..  About  an  hour  ago,  when  you  were  out;  and  he’ll  send 
— the  object  back  again  in  three  days. 

Cap.  ( without  listening)  To  his  house  ! 

Sally.  He  promised  me  on  his  word  and  honor,  to  send  it  back  in 
three  days;  he  said  he  should  have  done  with  it  completely  by 
that  time.  J  J 

Cap-  Oh,  tortures  ?  misery  !  (knock  heard ) 

Sally.  There’s  missus. 

She  goes  off  and  re-enters  with  Mrs.  Capstick. 

Cap.  She  has  returned,  then  ? 

t  ^ally.  Jemima’s  in  the  room,  ma’am.  ( making  signs  to  her — 
Capstick  observes  them)  He  is  in  such  a  way,  ma’am— so  excited. 
Cap.  They  understand  each  other. 

Mrs.  C.  Have  you  been  to  the  Temple  ? 

CAp-  Yes ;  you  told  me  you  should  not  go  out  this  morning. 

Mrs.  C.  I  have  been  shopping,  see.  (shews parcels — aside)  What’s 
the  matter  with  him  ? — I’ll  ask  Sarah.  Come  and  open  my  win¬ 
dow,  Sarah,  (crossing  to  r.) 

Mrs.  Capstick  exits  Sarah  is  about  to  follow,  when  Capstick 
throws  her  over  to  opposite  side. 

Cap.  No,  wretch,  you  shall  not  follow  to  whisper  that  I  have 
discovered  all.  I  saw  you  !  And  she  can  preserve  a  calm  and  in¬ 
nocent  demeanour,  while - -(loudly)  Leave  my  house,  wretch! 

(throwing  a  purse  down)  There — yourself,  and  go. 

Sally.  Wretch!  Oh,  I  can’t  stand  this.  Who  do  you  call 
wretch?  (impudently)  If  I’ve  done  wrong,  stop  it  out  of  my  wa^es. 
Cap.  (sitting  down )  Get  out ! 

Sally.  I  shan’t. 

Cap.  Then  hold  your  tongue. 

Sally.  I  shan’t  —  I  won’t  — you’ve  discharged  me!  I’m  no 
servant  of  yours  !  you’ve  no  right  to  order  me  !  My  hopes  arc 
crushed  !  my  happiness  is  blighted  !  Now  I  dare  brave  all !  You 
see  the  hat— (snatches  up  Clockmaker’s  hat)  This  bat  that  I  hid 
from  you,  that  you  might  find  nothing  out,  now  I  shew  it  to  you— look 
at  it :  there !  and  tell  you  that  it’s  his— his— his  !  that  he  brouo-ht 
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it  on  his  head  here  !  that  I  got  him  out  without  it,  and  lent  him  one 
of  your  old  ones. 

Cap.  Wretch  !  His  name  ? 

Sally.  Duplex. 

Cap.  Duplex? 

Sally.  The  clockmaker — and  hell  bring  it  back  again  before 
Sunday,  as  good  as  new. 

Cap.  Duplex  the  Clockmaker  ! — What  do  you  mean  ? 

Sally.  1  did  it !  I  knocked  it  down  and  broke  its  pennylum. 

Cap.  Oh,  I  see,  my  clock  is  broken  ? 

Sally.  Alas,  yes. 

Cap.  And  you  broke  it  ? 

Sally.  Of  course  I  did. 

Cap.  And  the  man  you  concealed  in  that  room  was - 

Sally.  Mr.  Duplex,  round  the  corner,  who  took  away  the  clock 
to  repair ;  I  told  you  it  was  at  his  house — the  object  as  you  and  he 
called  it. 

Cap.  [striking  his  forehead)  Fool ! 

Sally.  Who  do  you  call  fool  ?  I’m  no  servant  of  your’s,  now. 

Cap.  (aside)  What  a  jealous  ass  I’ve  been — what  an  idiot ! 

Sally.  Ass  ! — idiot ! — don’t  call  me  names  if  you  please,  you’re 
no  master  of  mine,  now.  What  you  owed  me — the  last  quarter — 
keep  for  mending  your  precious  old  clock ;  we’re  quits,  Colonel 
Capstick,  and  I  don’t  care  that  for  you.  (snaps  her  fingers,  and  puts 
the  hat  on  her  head ,  which  being  too  large ,  falls  over  her  nose) 

Cap.  Stay,  stay,  my  good  girl — I  don’t  wish  you  to  go. 

Sally.  But  I  will  go — 1  want  to  go — I  won’t  stop  in  your  old 
house  any  longer ;  I’ve  had  enough  of  you  and  your  ill-humours  ! 

Cap.  Stay,  stay,  and  I’ll  double  your  wages. 

Sally.  What !  ’cos  I  broke  the  clock,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  !  Well, 
that  is  funny — double  my  wages  ’cos  I  broke  his  pennylum  ! 

Cap.  You  have  made  me  so  happy  ! 

Sally.  Have  I  ? — what,  by  breaking  the  clock?  Lord,  master, 
if  that  makes  you  happy,  I’ll  break  something  every  day !  (knock) 

Sally  goes  off. 

Cap.  My  dear  wife — my  charming  Harriet ! 

Eater  Sally,  Duplex,  Christopher,  l.  d. — Mrs.  Capstick,  with 

Jemim-v,  r.  d. 

Cap.  My  love  !  Hollo  !  Christopher,  have  you  come  back  to 
dinner  ? 

Chris.  Yes,  I’m  hungry  again.  There’s  a  porter  at  the  door  says 
he  has  brought  a  letter  to  this  house  which  ought  to  have  been 
delivered  at  No.  13. 

Cap.  ( reading  the  address  of  theletter)  “To  G.  Beauchamp,  Esq.,” 
it  wasn’t  for  me. 

Gives  the  letter  to  Jemima,  who  takes  it  off,  l. 

Mrs.  C.  What  was  the  matter  with  you  just  now,  Charles  ? 

Cap.  I — I  was  angry  with  the  girl  for  breaking  the  clock. 

Chris.  Breaking  the  clock  ? 

Sally.  Yes,  but  here’s  the  clockmaker,  who’ll  tell youit’sall  right. 
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Duplex.  Excuse  me,  but  I  left  my  bat. 

Sally.  Here  it  is.  ( giving  it)  and  a  nice  mess  it’s  got  me  into 
however  it’s  all  right  now.  Jemima,  you’ve  got  a  good  job.  I  ve  had 
my  wages  doubled  ’cos  I  smashed  the  clock,  and  if  you  are  only 
(■ to  Audience)  pleased  at  what  has  occurred,  they  11  always  be  glad 
to  keep  me  in  my  place  here — and  I  shall  be  always  ready,  that  is, 
if  you  give  me  encouragement  to  do  so,  to  keep  on  smashing  the 
clock,  and  hiding  the  Clockmaker’s  Hat. 


Christopher.  Mrs.  C  Cap.  Sally.  Duplex. 
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